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DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO DR. JUDGE:---Do you think Uncle Sammy physically 
able to ride the Fresidential race? 


ote 


DR. JUDGE:--It is my opinion, even in his present condition--with a Payne--he 
would have an excellent chance. 
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NOTICE. 

Contributors must put their valuation upon the articles they 
send to us (subject to a price we may ourselves fix), or otherwise 
they will be regarded as gratuitous. Stamps should be inck eed 
for return postage, with name and address, if writers wish to 
regain their declined articles. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


G2" CORRESPONDENTS WILL PLEASK TAKE NOTICE THAT THEY 
SEND Mss. TO THIS OFFICE AT THEIR OWN RISK. WHERE STAMPS 
ARE ENCLOSED WE WILL RETORN REJECTED MATTER AS FAR AS POS 
SIBLE, BUT WE DISTINCTLY REPUDIATE ALL RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCH 
IN EVERY CASE. WHERE A PRICE IS NOT AFFIXED BY THE WRITER, 
CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE REGARDED AS GRATUITOUS, AND NO SUBSE- 
QUENT CLAIM FOR REMUNERATION WILL BE ENTERTAINED 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNO- 
CENTS. 


‘‘In Ramah was there a voice heard, lamentation 
and weeping and great mourning; Rachel weeping 
for her children and would not be comforted because 
they were not.’ 


As a secular paper, THE JUDGE does not 


often quote scripture, but when that grand 
though somewhat visionary old poet, Jere- 
miah, supplies so apt atext we cannot refrain 
from using it. St. Matthew quotes the pas- 
sage in question and applies it to the massa- 
cre of the Innocents by order of Herod. The 
Herod who is killing our children to-day is 
# more complex personage, and works by 
more indirect agencies, but if not thwarted 
and checked he will accomplish his murder- 
ous purpose as fully and effectively. Call 
him Greed or Carelessness or Short Sighted- 
the records of our 
daily papers show how many young lives are 
sacrificed to him. 

This candy adulteration, for instance. How 
pleasant it is to find, when you wish to give 
your child a little treat of sweet-meats, that 
you have been treating it to a dram, 


ness or what you will, 


similar 
to that which 

We find that 
fusel oil—the essential part of the poison of 
bad whiskey—enters, 


in nature, if not in degree, 
you would offer an old toper. 


in quite considerable 
quantities, into the manufacture of, at least, 
some of the candy offered for sale in this 
city and Brooklyn. 
the modes in which the modern Herod does 
his deadly work. 


And this is only one of 


For a detailed account of 
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the massacre we must refer you to hospital 
nurses and sanitary inspectors. 

Poor infants! In view of the perils that 
encompass them it is not so wonderful that a 
good many die as it is that any of them live. 
We speak now of the children of the poorer 
and lower middle classes; the offspring of 
the artizan and laboring man; 
tenements, the teeming young life of our 
crowded cities. This class is vastly in the 
it is entitled to intelligent and 
respectful consideration. Your young Van- 
derbilts and Goulds can be reared as suck- 
ing millionaires; they will take care of them- 
selves. 
of the 
d——d,” 
of infinitely small importance in the records 
of mortality. 


majority; 


Strange as it may seem to the author 


immortal saying, ‘“‘the public be 


a young 


The children of the poor com- 
pel attention by their numbers, and far more 


attention than the children of the rich can | 


by their wealth; for, rich and prosperous as 
we are as a nation, the vast majority of us 
is poor, and our children are the children of 
the poor. 

And how do these poor children ever battle 
through the weaknesses of infancy and child- 
hood, and grow up to anything? Almost 
from the day of their birth they are attacked 
by those twin Herods, Ignorance and Greed, 
and the very foundations of their lives sapped 
by slow poisons. 


First comes the paregoric 


and soothing syrup, ignorantly and unneces- | 


sarily administered. Then comes the milk, 
such milk as the poor must buy in the tene- 
ment-house districts; the yield of swill-fed 
cows, the out-put of city cattle stabled 

filthy back-yards, with nothing of the pure, 
health-giving life of the country to sweeten 
their produce. And the other food: we read 
now und then of bob veal and damaged and 
unwholesome truck being seized and de- 
stroyed by the sanitary inspectors, but for 
every pound of such food that is seized how 
many tons must be sold, eaten and died for. 
Then comes the long, hot summer, passed 
in the close, stifling rooms of the tenement 
house districts; all this time the nourishment 
being unwholesome and insufficient. Doc- 
tors will tell you that the children of the 
poor die off like sheep in the hot days of 
July and August. Then there are the schools. 
The primary departments are almost all over- 
crowded. Ventilation is frequently and drain- 
agefoccasionally* bad, and Herod’s special 
agent hard at work. To be sure, in many 
eases the drainage and ventilation at the 
schools may be better than the children find 
at home, but bad is the best. A>-4. after 
all this, many of them live and grow up to 
It is the survi- 
but must not even the har- 


man’s and woman’s estate. 
val of the fittest; 
diest carry the effects of their unwholesome 
childhood with them to their graves? 

And the remedy for all this? Ah! 
that is a wide and difficult question. In 
some of the matters complained of we have 
laws to check the progress of Herod's agents. 
But experience shows they are insufficient. 


the dweller in | 





Vanderbilt more or less is | 








In the matters of city dairy farms and the 
sale of diseased produce, as things are now, 
the profits of the dealers are large enough to 
enable them to afford an occasional convic- 
tion with its consequent fine and destruction 
of stock. Perhaps if the penalty for carry- 
ing on this retail trade in wholesale murder 
were fixed so high that a conviction would 
practically ruin the guilty party, there would 
be less of it. A man would be careful not 
to deal in proscribed commodities if he knew 
that a single conviction for the sale of poison- 


| ous produce would do away with all the profit 


he might hope to make out of a year of un- 
detected law-breaking. Then the owners of 
tenement houses might be held to stricter 
accountability for the sanitary condition of 
their premises. The matter of schools can 
safely be left to the Board of Education. In 
this way, perhaps something, even much, 
might be done; but, more than anything else, 
we must hope for the spread of the common 
sense, which comes with education, to make 
Not bet- 


ter in the sense of more loving, but better in 


the wives of the poor better mothers. 


the sense of more sensible. The Board of 
Health, by the issuance of a few simple rules 
for the guidance of poor women in the densely 
populated districts has undoubtedly saved 
many lives during the lasttwosummers. And 
in this way, and this only, we may eventually 
hope to drive Herod from our midst. 


A DEMOCRATIC ELOPEMENT. 


CERTAIN remarks let fall by Speaker Car- 
lisle at a recent free trade banquet in this 
city have been the subject of much comment 
and discussion among people of all shades of 


political opinion. Democracy is dissatisfied 


| thereat, fearing that the utterances of so dis- 


tinguished and highly placed a member of 
the party as Mr. Carlisle may be accepted 

some quarters as committing the whole party 
to the opinions he expresses. Just at present 
it is difficult for either party to take an 
authoritative position on any question regard- 
ing the tariff. It is impossible to accurately 
take the temper of the country on this im- 
portant matter, and pronounced utterances 
by men whose positions might seem to author- 
ize them to speak as mouth-pieces and ora- 
cles, are deprecated by both parties. So the 
Democrats prefer to regard Mr. Carlisle’s 
position as to free trade as a secession from 
the Democratic ranks, and decline in any 
As a matter 
of fact, however, it seems as if the party took 
fright too easily and erected that memorable 
banquet into a bug-bear without adequate 
cause. What Mr. Carlislesaid did not amount 
to the large and sweeping acceptance of free 
trade principles which some people appear 
to be pleased to consider it. 


way to authorize or endorse it. 


It was rather a 
cautious statement, and full of reservation. 
It abounded in the cautious “ifs” and 
**buts” which have changed the complexion 
of somany astory. That Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson should xuttempt to use the incident as 
means whereby to carry Mr. Carlisle off boldly 
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and bodily into his own faction, need sur- 
prise none who are acquainted with Mr. 
Watterson and his political methods. Mean- 
while in Mr. Carlisle’s speech we find the 
first ‘little rift within the lute” of the De- 
mocratic party, ‘‘which by-and-bye may 
make its music mute.” 





NOT A DANGEROUS PAYNE. 


Mr. Samvuet J. TILDEN, by the grace of 
Watterson leader of his party, and possessor 
in his own right of the typical Demo- 
cratic bar’l, has recently manifested severe 
symptoms of Payne. Whether he will be 
able to infect the rest of his party with sym- 
pathy for his Payneful condition remains to 
be seen; but the support of the sage of 
Gramercy and Greystone will do much t 


secure recognition for his protege. There is 
a feeling abroad, and it is very prevalent 
among the Democrats, that Mr. Tilden was 
unjustly deprived of his rights in ’76; that 
he was the chosen of the people, and that 
nobody wanted Hayes. Certainly Hayes can 
scarcely be regarded as a man whom child- 
ren would be likely to cry for, and the 
Democratic idea is that if Tilden was de- 
frauded in ’76, something should be done to 
make it up to him in °84. Wherefore, if 
Mr. Tilden is disinclined to re-enter the lists 
himself, which has not yet been demonstrated, 
his wishes will certainly receive at least re- 
spectful consideration from his party, not 
only on sentimental grounds but in deference 
to the world renowned and potent bar’l. 





Extracts from the Charitable Mrs. 
Shuttlecock’s Note-Book. 

Monday.—\I awoke this morning with a 
terrible pain in the little toe of my left foot, 
and a horrible cold sore on my upper lip. 

Told Eliphalet I thought I must have 
malaria, and at first felt half inclined to take 
my breakfast in bed. But when I thought 
of the numerous charitable organizations to 
which I belong, and of the multitudinous 
philanthropic duties it behoved me to per- 
form, I said to myself, ‘‘ Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise.” 

‘hen I arose, and, while polishing my fin- 
ger nails, ran my eye over the programme for 
the day, which I had made out the night 
before and fastened to the side of the mirror. 

First, there was the sewing class for poor 
women at ten o’clock, after which I must 
visit the home for respectable spinsters, and 
in the afternoon there was the annual dinner 
of the Psoriosis club. 

I was thinking over my lecture to the sew- 
ing women, of the moral remarks I should 
make to the spinsters, and wondering what 
I’d best wear to the dinner, when Eliphalet 
informed me that he couldn’t find a shirt 
with the proper number of buttons, nor a 
pair of socks without holes. 

I certainly never saw such a worldly-minded 
man as he is. 

I told him that life was too short and time 
too precious for a woman of my meutal ca- 
pacity to waste it sewing on shirt buttons 
and darning stockings. 

He began one, of his long harangues by 
saying that charity began at home, but I 
left him in the midst of his dissertation and 
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LO! THE POOR ALDERMAN. 


proceeded to the dining-room, where I found 
the children quarreling as usual over their 
breakfast. I gave them a good scolding and 
sent the nurse up stairs to look for my gold 
thimble set with rubies and sapphires, as I 
should require it at the sewing class. Then 
little Adeline commenced to cry because 
Antoinette had left her, so I felt compelled 
to box the child’s ears. 

When Eliphalet came down there was a 
great deal of noise and confusion, but just 
us he commenced his customary growl about 
weak coffee and cold victuals, Toinette ap- 
peared with the thimble. I seized it and 
ran up stairs for my bonnet, leaving Elipha- 
let and the children to have the fight out 
among themselves. Then I started off to 
fulfill my round of duties. 

To night I am too exhausted with my 
efforts at the dinner and elsewhere to make 
any note of my impressions during the day. 

The children are making a terrible racket 
in the nursery and I don’t see why Eliphalet 
doesn’t muke some effort to preserve disci- 
pline in the family. 

Tuesday.—The ignorance of the women at 
the sewing class is really most deplorable. 
There wasn’t one there yesterday that had 
ever even heard of the Kensington stitch, 
and I don’t believe any of them could out- 
line the simplest Kate Greenaway figure. | 
finally set them at work doing initials in 
cross stitch, but they didn’t seem to grasp 
the idea of even that simple accomplishment. 
Mrs. ———, one of the lady directors, came 
around inspecting and said, as most of the 
women hadn’t sufficient clothing to keep 
themselves warm, they would be much better 
employed in making for themselves calico 
dresses or canton flannel underclothing. 

I shall hand in my resignation at once. I 
consider Mrs. guilty of gross imperti- 
nence. J don’t know how to make under- 
clothes, so how can poor women be expected 
to do what I can’t do myself. 

The Psoriosis dinner was splendid. — I 
wore garnet velvet embellished with pink 
satin (an imported dress), and I made an 
extemporaneous little speech that all the 
ladies applauded. I had to postpone my visit 
to the Respectable Spinsters, in order to get 
time to dress for the dinner. 


all in a glow over the success of my speech, 
but when I told Eliphalet of it, he turned 
up his nose and said ‘* Bosh!” 

Wednesday.—l started off to-day on a 
tour of inspection among the dry-goods stores. 
I was one of a committee to ascertain if the 
present arrangement of the back hair, as worn 
by shop girls, was conducive to their moral 
and physical welfare. 

Visited thirty-nine stores and conversed or 
attempted to converse with one hundred and 
eleven women. 

This undertaking would have been most 
arduous if the girls had taken time to reply 
politely to my interrogations. A few, who 
thought I had come to make purchases, were 
civil, until they discovered my mission: then 
their conduct became most reprehensible. 
However, I was able to discover that no two 
wore their hair in precisely the same way, 
and that those who exhibited the greatest 
abundance of false hair looked the best, from 
which I infer that false hair is more con- 
ducive to the physical and moral welfare of 
shop girls than hair that is not false. 

This theory, it is to be hoped, will serve 
to advance the interests of the hair-growing 
community in different parts of the world. 





Very Discouraging. 

‘* Ts old Bleekham dead yet?” asked the 
editor of the local news-gatherer. 

‘*No. Iwas just around there, and he 
was still living, but was very low—expected 
to die at any moment.” 

‘* Yes, that’s just our luck. He'll live on 
until after our paper is issued and then he’ll 
die, and the morning papers will get the news 
first. I feel like swearing.”—Aenfucky Slate 
Journal, 


SuNDAY School Teacher—‘* What has our 
lesson taught us?” 

Little Bov—‘* That we must shun evil.” 

Teacher—But we are told that money is 
the root of all evil. Now what farther does 
the lesson teach?” 

Little Boy—‘* That we must shun the evil 
and grab the root.”—Piltshurg Chronicle- 


[came home! Telegraph. 
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The Judge. 


THE outside public would be much inter- 
ested if it only knew how much the outside 
public is interested in us. Which is seem- 
ingly a paradox, but, in reality, it is nothing 
of the sort. We are always receiving letters 
from this one or that one, wanting to know 
this thing or that thing about ourselves. 
These letters come from the public, and we 
are of opinion that the public would be 
interested to know how many of them we 
get. Wedo not know how many ourselves, 
but at Christmas time the postman always 
assures us that our mail has been an extra- 
ordinarily large one. And these letters 
form the most strangely heterogeneous and 
uncompounded mass it is possible to con- 
ceive. About sixty-two per cent. of them 
contain spring poetry—or summer or au- 
tumn or winter, as the case may be. THE 
JUDGE will do his contributors the credit of 
assuring them and the world at large that 
they have always a very clearly defined idea 
of what season it is, or ought to be, during 
any particular month. ‘The vast majority 
of communications of this nature we feed 
to our office goat, and use the enclosed 
stamps to repair broken and debilitated 
cigarettes. Occasionally, we print a good 
selection from one of the amateur poets, but 
not often, for we are not vindictive, and the 
hopeless misery of the after life of the ac- 
cepted one appals us. From our experience 
we should say that the writer of a poem (we 
mean from the crowd of amateur versifiers) 
which is accepted must spend every moment 
of his subsequent existence in grinding out 
rhyming lines and forwarding them to us. 
His life must thenceforth become a hell 
upon earth. No sleep, no rest, no food for 
him thenceforward. Nothing but pen (or 
pencil), paper and ink for breakfast, with 
the same diet at subsequent meals—and as 
for bed, that is out of the question. He can 
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only nod, as Homer nodded, in verse. And 
then the stamps! 
stained from rousing this fatal fever in the 


breasts of our comparatively innocent con- 


we have a large force of artists at wo 
They all wear velvet waistcoats and heay 
gold watch-chains, and none of them 
far as we have been able to observe kee} 
Lent. ‘They can all draw more or less, if 
be nothing but their salary, and some o 
them can paint, though their efforts at ill 
mination appear to be confined to thei 
They are very industrious during 
the week, but will never work on Sunday. 
which speaks volumes in their favor. The 
probably go to church and contribute large] 
to the collections. We infer this from thi 
fact that we have generally observed that 
they are penniless on Monday. If they fir 
anything they don’t want, they throw 
into the colorist’s pail. That gentlemar 
(the colorist) grabs the pail at the end of 
the week and the contents over thi 
| various pages. Hence our cartoons. Per 
haps you would like to see our colorist 


work. 


noses, 


slings 


But we have lately ab- | 


tributors. It is too severe a penalty for the | 


trifling offence of 
poetry. 

Sometimes we get a letter of a friendly 
and inquiring tone. Such a one *‘ admires 
our paper, and often wonders,” ete. 
wants to know what the office looks like. 
For information we would refer such querists 
to the illustration at the head of this 
column, which conveys a graphic and life- 
like representation of the palatial headquar- 
ters of Tor JupGe. We are unusually 
favored as to locality. Pearl Street, as 
every one knows, ought to know, lies 
between the Swamp and the East River— 
between the emporiums of leather on one 
hand and New York’s sole protection 
against Talmage on the other. We are 
within earshot of the pleasant ripple of the 
Elevated Railroad, and our office boys occa- 
sionally gamble on the chances offered by 
the number on the cars which pass the 
second-floor windows, risking their money 
on the odd or the even. ‘This is quite as 
exciting a pursuit as faro, and not nearly so 
illegal. Besides, in this game there is no 
percentage—not even splits. Up to 
windows Is occasionally wafted the strain of 
a hand-organ, or the melodious pipe of a 
small boy; but we simply smile on them, 
and they pass along. People in Pearl Street 
never swear; they don’t know how to, and 
we wouldn’t allow them to, if they did. 


mailing us 


or 


Occasionally we see a street car, but there | 


never is anyone in it, and it always seems to 
be in a hurry—circumstances which induce 
us to believe that a better breed of street 


cars passes our office than is to be found else- | 


where in the city. In our artists’ depart- 
ment—the united abilities of the whole 
office have been laid under contribution to 


give you an idea of it— 


He | 


our | 


seasonable | 
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Here he is. He isa very wonderful man, 
and not at all brittle. He stands a great 
deal of abuse from the artists, but he 
magnanimous and knows he is their supe 
rior. 

The other day THE JUDGE received a 
letter which caused his hair to stand erect 
upon his head, and which has since cost 
him many a sleepless night. It was a lette: 
| inquiring into his own identity. The write: 
| wanted to know if THE JUDGE was a real 
| person, or only a figment of the imagination 

a mere figurehead, as it were, invented to 
grace a paper with perennial beauty. ‘To 
anyone who has read the thoughts of the 
philosophers of former days, who has en- 
tered into the misgivings of Locke, of 
Cousin, of Descartes, the question was a 
crucial one. It opened the whole complex 
doubt as to personal identity which has 
puzzled so many great minds. What so 
| difficult of demonstration as the apparent) 


















simple proposition, ‘“‘I am”? What is 
“1”? What are the particles that go to 
make up ‘ Kgo,” and how do they become 
‘“Ego” ? THe JUDGE is modest, and has 
iways had his doubts upon this question of 
personal identity. He is convinced, how- 
ever, that sundry spring poets who have 
recently had the temerity to enter his sanc- 


tum +7 propria pe rSOWMA, 





ive become convinced, by the manner of 
heir exit, that THE JUDGE is a very real 
ind palpable entity; that he has an exist- 
nce apart from his pictures, and that, in 


short, he very actually and emphatically Is. 
But tlowever will- 


here we must pause, 


ng we may be to gratify laudable public 
irlosity, there are limits beyond which we 
vill not go, lest we ippear egotistical. Be- 
les, space forbids, and when modesty and 


space together make a demand 
‘efully yield. Whoever wants to know 
more of THE JUDGE had better study him. 
They will find very pleasant and 


him a 


it into more or less seasonable poetry. 





‘*My Thomas.” 


Wiro ran to help me when I fell, 
And seeing 


Brushed o 


that my clothes were swell 
T the nasty mud so well? 


My Thomas. 


Who gave me in the jewel store 
All that I asked 


I never met his like before— 


and something more? 


My Thomas, 


Who takes me little trips away, 
And shows 
And treats me somewhere every day? 


me every good new play, 


My Thomas. 


Who ne 
At other girls, wlren I am by? 


ver dares to smile or sigh 


In fact, I'd like to see him try— 
My Thomas 
Who came to k ap 


And waited there so patiently? 


year ball with me, 


I brought him home at half-past three— 
My Thomas. 
Who every evening, dry or wet, 


Ah! you bet 
He never ventures to forget— 


Comes in to see me? 


My Thomas. 


Who, when he comes in, always brings 
Candy and flowers, sometimes rings, 
And other pretty little things? 

My Thomas. 
Ah! if you chance to have a beau, 
And how to treat him wish to know, 
Come in, my dear, and let me show 


My Thomas. 





upon us we | 


. ; Came 
} companion, and eminently courteous 
ind considerate toward all who do not break iI 
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THE SUN DIAL. 


SITE dial stood in a shady- walk 
Of the Hall's parterre deserted and old; 
Its shape was hid by the ivy’s stalk, 
Its base sprang out of three centuries’ mold 
Its face was mossy with good old age, 
Its single hand was bent like a reed, 
And cast strange shadows upon a page 
Too blotted by time for man to read 


.% 
. There had it stood since the Hall was built 


at 


re 


And the walks were cut thro’ the trim parterre 
* Then ‘twas a dial all bright with gilt, 

Each hour on its polished face shone fair 
Then the sway of the climbing rose 

Flecked with its shadow the face below 
Then the jasmine at summer's close 


Bathed it in blossoms as white as snow. 


Love tales then were told at its side 


3y lovers disdaining the hours it told; 


aa } There the maid blushed into a bride 


Many a time in those days of old. 


| Oft was it brushed by the petticoat 


Of Puritan maiden, demurely dear; 
Oft was its pillar of granite smote 


By the rapier’s sheath of the Cavalier. 


|} Stirring the days in those olden times,- 


Stirring the hours that the dial sped; 
Days of pleasures and wars and crimes, 
Hours of peril and death and dread, 


But still the shadow was changeless cast 


beams of the changeless sun, 


By the daily 
Still the night breeze came whisp’ring past 
When the shadows paled and the day was done 
Once a cavalier, wounded and weak, 
Scarcely escaping from Worcester’s fight, 
hither the gilded dial to seek 
In the deathly hush of the awesome night. 
e hollowed out at the dial’s base 
A little crypt, like a baby’s grave, 
He hid his wealth in that lonely place, 
Then fled the country he could not save. 


Years rolled on and a king once more 
Ruled the land to the ocean’s rim; 
Knights who had fought in his father’s war 
Sought the homes they had lost for him. 
The honored offspring of sires outlawed} 
fevelled as free as their fathers did— — 
Sut the Cav alier had perished abroad, 
And the old sun dial its secret hid. 


Years rolled on and each sire and son 
Followed each other and revelled free; 


intercepted Letters. 


FROM PAT MCCLAUGHREY, NEW YORK, TO HIS 
PARENTS, COUNTY CORK, 
My DERE MOTHER AND FATHER:—I write 


these few lines, hopin’ they will find you will 
as they leaves me at this prisint. I write to 
till you we had grate doins on Saint Path- 
rick’s day, good luck to him and long life to 
him. Meself tuk a prominent part in all 
the proceedins, havin’ hauld of an iligant 
green flag with an orange harp stamped on it. 
It was made of the stuff mother calls turkey 
red, any more than it was green. We all 
wint first and foremost to St. Pathmrck’s 
Cathedral, and there was bishops and priests 
enough to sind us all to heven, and sogers 
enough to sind us all to hell; and what with 
the high mass and the cinsors, and the howly 
wather and the whiskey, that we took before 
we kem in, we all felt that devout and pious 
that Saint Pathrick up in glory must have 
danced an auld Irish jig for joy. Will thin, 
afther that we marched, and all, 
through the whole city, and all the town 


sogers 





The good broad acres fell one by one 


Under the ban of the mortgagee; 


Till the latest heir of the grand old Hall 


Stood forth to face his ruin alone 


Tottered the ancient line to its fall, 


And the homestead shook to its corner stone 


3ut the old sun dial was standing still, 
Hid by a century’s growth from the sun, 
Bowered in ivy from base to sill, 
Kissed of the roses and seen of none. 
‘But ’tis a relic; it shall not stand 
To see our fall,” said the ruined heir, 
‘Tt hath marked our ruin with changeless hand 
Now let it perish in our despair.” 


The train was laid and the match was lit, 
The granite pillar was hurled in air, 
The base was riven, and under it 
Behold a casket of iron there; 
An oblong box of jewels and gold 
In a little crypt likea baby 's grave; 
And the wealth was found, when its sum was told, 


Enough to pay and enough to save. 


A new sun dial is standing now 
In a walk of the trimly kept parterre, 
And the sun looks down on its polished brow, 
And all the landscape is pure and fair, 
’Tis but a monument raised to grace 
An ancient family’s gratitude, 
For the rose boughs droop o’er the lonely place 
Where the old sun dial stood. G. H. JESSOP 
lookin’ at us all in gineral and your own Pat 
in particklar, and the dhrivers dhriving 
along with green ribbons and flags, and ivery 
one sayin’ ‘God save Ireland,” and all the 
rest thinkin’ it which was full as good, and 
the bands playin’ **‘ Garry Owen” and “St. 
Pathrick’s Day” at wan and the same time, 
and the drums beatin’ and the women pratin’ 


and the min shoutin’ and the childher 
squallin, and all the whiskey we wanted 
we tuk; and ivery one gave it up to us 


that a more quite and dacent and ordherly 
pricission niver walked the sthreets of any 
city. But when the walkin’ was over, meself 
felt mighty quare entirely, so much so that 
I cudn’t write you wan word of it all before. 
Me mother will be raal mad now, I know 
she will, and will say it was what I was 
dhrownin’ the shamrogue, but she’s out in- 
tirely, for divil a taste of shamrogue I had 
to dhrown. God help me, I had to do the 
dhrownin’ without the shamrogue. Ah, this 


is a fine counthry, no doubt of it, but its 
aisy seein’ St. Pathrick niver kem 
this way. 


round 
Not a taste of the raal potheen 

















THE POPULAR MIND HAVING TURNED KINDLY 


PAPER MAKER TO THE JUDGE 
to be had for love or money, and as for 
shamrogue its not to be seen, and in many 
and manv a townland the crathurs are tee- 
tolly tossicated by the shnakes, beginning 
from the grate say sarpent a hundhred miles 
long in itsstockin’ feet down to the pisonous 
lizard, and the man eather that gets inside 
of you and eats up all your food fasther than 
you can and gives you the hungry complaint, 
same as auld Dowd had who kilt his family 
intirely, dhrinkin’ the milk of six cows be- 
fore his breakfast in the mornin’. The saints 
presarve us all from the like. Why, I heard 
tell the other day that beyant in Tasmania 
they were that tormented by the shnakes 
that they cudn’t live or die, and the bastes 
were that vinimous that they didn’t need to 
touch you or taste you, only give one grin 
and the sight of their teeth kilt a man as 
ded asa herrin’. Will, things wint on like 
that till auld Guvnor Gibbs, wan of the sur- 
vivors, married an Irish wife. When the 
shnakes heard of it, they knew purty well 
they wud soon be med to change their tune, 
but thinkin’ maybe to cow her, they wint on 
in her own garden as bauld as thieves; but 
begorra, she was well able for thim. She 
ups and sinds over to Cork for a few barrels 
of the Irish soil containing the roots of the 
shamrogue. Of course she got them out by 
the hundred, and thin gitt her gardin 


gittin 
clared out of the shnakes, 


she dug a trench 
round it and filt it up with the good clane 
soil that kum straight from auld Ireland 
with the howly Saint Pathrick’s blessin’ on 
it, and from that day to this there niver was 
the sign of a snake to be seen in that garden 
or anywhere convanient to it. 

I hope soon to hear from you, and how the 
day wint off in the ould place. Knowin it 
bein’ on the market day, I’m more than cer- 
tain there was fine sport and plinty of broken 


THE JUDGE. 


rOWARDS PUGILISM, THE WALL 
SHOWS SOME POPULAR DESIGNS 


heads, which afther all is more to my taste 
than walkin’ aisy through the sthreets, with 
a flag in my fist. where the shillelagh should 

Give my kind love to Johnny O’Shea, and 
tell him I feel to him still like a dere 
brother, and ax him does he rimimber how 
[ cracked open his head at the St. Pathrick’s 
fair at Ballysheelan. ‘Till him, me heart 

ften gits sore to think how far away I am, 
and that mevbe I'll niver have a chance at 
him agin. Give me love to me sisters, and 
tell Betty she’d better stay at her sarvice till 
[ can sind for her. Shamus Fee, suppose 
he had the three-veur-old itself, wud be no 
match for her. He’s a good-for-nothin’ 
omadhoun, and if he was thrun afther her 
she shudn’t take him, suppose he was hung 
with gold. Rimimber me to all in- 
quirin’ friends and give my duty to Father 
Mick. I hope all the childher and pigs is 
well and the calves thrivin’. No more at 
present from Your dutiful son, 

Pat McCLavuGHREY. 


over 


Terrestrial Angels. 


WueEN Hymen’s torch flames up with brilliant hue, 
Each fond swain thinks to him an angel's given; 
But, ere the honey-moon is past, a few 
May wish their angels speedy joy—in heaven 


». JONES, IN “ FREAKS 


I MELD her little hand in mine, 
As o'er the lake we skated; 
And met the glances from her eye, 
With purest love-light freighted. 
Her pretty face was very near; 
I stooped and fondly kissed her; 
And all the other fellows wished 


They, too, could kiss—my sister. 
DUNCAN KING 


| should say, the breast kept us. 





The Thought of the Age. 


‘* And while we are being tossed upon this 


| seething current of nineteenth century in- 
| vestigation,” 


said Professor Pennyroyal, in 
concluding his lecture the other evening, 
‘let us, my friends, strive to keep abreast 
with the thought of the age.” 

The Professor was right; he was sound. 
To be sure, he didn’t mention what age, 
nor state the particular kind of thought 


| with which we were to enter into such clos 


companionship. 

And, after all, when you come to think of 
it, a great deal depends on that. 

Take the age of one year, for instanc 
Even at that age we kept abreast—or, | 
No, no! 
cross that out; that is not the idea. Onur 
main thought was to keep abreast—//a?’s it! 
You see, we exercised our intellectual facul 


ties even at that tender period. 


Along about four or five, when the mind 
was not directed to dirt and the soiling of 
pinafores, we had pleasing, sportive, joyous 
thoughts—putting the bent pin on grand- 
pa’s chair, picking the glass eyes out of 
sister’s doll, blowing the fish-horn in Aunt 
Sophronia’s ear while she was taking her 
afternoon nap. 

Shakespeare associates the sixth age with 
the slipper. He is wrong there; his expe- 
rience must have been exceptionally pleasant. 
We were introduced to the slipper in the 
fourth age. How dainty was the workman- 
ship, how elegant the embroidery !—though 
that thought never occurred to us till now. 
At that time we were strongly impressed 
with its flexibility. As we saw it coyly 
peeping from beneath the folds of the silk 
wrapper, we were inspired with a vague 
sense of coming trouble, and quietly re- 
treated. Nowadays, the sight of coyly- 
peeping slippers does not alarm us; we are 
inspired, but not with terror. We do not 
retreat—oh, no! 

Thought at seven: Why don’t they put 
me in pants? I want plaid pants—larg 
plaid. Also Will they make over 
pa’s pants for me? Grandma says they 
should. Hate her for that. Will not tell 
her, or she won’t give me crullers when 
she’s baking. Boots! They will have to 
new. Certainly, can’t wear pa’s boots. 
Aristophanes Artichoke has boots, wears 
pants, and carries a cane on Sundays. | 
am certainly treated very meanly. I wish | 
was Aristophanes’ brother. If I was, maybe 
my hair would be curly, like his. 

Thought at twelve: I read about how, in 
old times, they put a man in a barrel, with 
spikes pointing inside the barrel, and then 
they rolled him all round. Id like to se 
the man that invented schools rolled around 
that way. Id like to roll the barrel myself 
—me and Jim Carruthers. We'd both like 
that. And I’d like another barrel for the 
teacher, Mr. Quibble ; another for the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Bablets; and one for Miss Crimp, 
Jim’s teacher—yes, I’d like one for every 
teacher in the school. Would like to start 
the barrels from the top of a big hill, and 
see em go—and hear ’em holloring like mad 
inside. 

Thought at fifteen: Wish they’d decide 
what they are going to make of me. Father 
says a lawyer, my mother says a clergyman, 
my grandmother thinks the tanning business 
is good. (I tell her I had enough of that 
when I was little. I have told her that 
about 506 times. She always laughs, takes 
a pinch of snuff, and says, ‘“‘ Aye, Aye.”) 
Uncle Rufus wants me to come over in 
his glue factory. He says if I stick to the 


boots. 


be 











business, I can’t help but succeed. 
vately, I have determined to 
minstrel. 
and join a company. How they’ll 
worry around for passes when | 
famous, like George Christy. 
Thought at twenty: Oh, why does not 


all 
become 


Florence write; if she did but think how 
I—oh ! oh !! oh!!! 


Thought at twenty-one: I have told Ella 
how much I adore her. It 
tween us. 

Thought at twenty-two: My Bertha! | 
seem to think more of her every day. 

Thought at twenty-three: Sadie! How 
sensible she is! She would, indeed, make a 
true and loving wife. Ah! why are there 
not more such girls? I will declare my love 
for her at once. 

Thought at twenty-four: Why is it that 
young widows are so charming? Ah! Gene- 
vieve, you little dreamt that I would adore 
you at first sight. My whole life is wrapt 
up in you. Oh! my angel, when I am 
near you my life is illuminated by the sun- 
shine of your sweet presence. 1 sometimes 


is a secret be- 


look back and _ reflect. Florence, Ella, 
Bertha, Sadie—and a lot more—pah! what 
was I thinking of ? My Genevieve! my 


Genevieve !! 


Thought at twenty-eight: Married three 
centuries—I mean years. Wish I could 
remember what I used to say in favor of 


marriage in the debating society. 
be some consolation to me now. 
how Genevieve managed to conceal her tem- 
per from me before we were made one (she’s 
the one). Gracious! I hear her roar upon 
the stairway. I will escape. 

Thought at thirty-six: Up to this date 

? 


It might 


we have had three sets of twins! !!—? ?! 
Constant thought at the present time: 
Wish I hadn’t. 





The Theatres of New York. 


A PLAYGOER’S MEMORANDUM. 





‘ THE play's the thing!” A town is like a cake, 
The theatres the raisins in the bake. 
Rich is Manhattan, with her twenty-seven, 
And stars enough to make a minor heaven. 


Northward as far as Harlem’s furthest zone, 
Mount Morris (travelers tell us), reigns alone; 
No rival in that far suburban field 

Divides the patronage or shares the yield. 


A Roman Coliseum as to size, 

But looking like a brewery in disguise, 
Behold it, and admire it if you can—— 
Our opera-house, the METROPOLITAN. 


Across the way rich music swells and dies, 
Where the Casino’s Moorish roofs arise. 
Here opera comique holds gorgeous sway, 
And souls are lifted up—to the cafe. 


The CosMOPOLITAN stands dark and lone, 
But lately stranded ‘‘On the Yellowstone; ” 
And where we let the old Aquarium die, 
The newest Park finds other fish to fry. 


Blithe Comedy’s bewitching spirit falls 

On Daty’s, where blonde Rehan pouts and brawls; 
And WaALLACck’s, freed from Melodrama’s toils, 
Returns to higher art—and higher spoils. 


The bright Brsov, a place for mirth and song, 
Affects burlesque as broad as it is long 

Now ComeEpy is blazoned on the door 

Where Minstrel Backus mouthed and sang of yore. 


The parlor-like FirtH AVENUE has its fame, 
Yet dire confusion waits upon the name; 

In Twenty-eighth street if it’s built to stay, 
Why does it keep its name two blocks away? 





! 
Pri- | 
become a | 
I shall “light out” some day | 


Wonder | 











First DupEe—“ Arthur, did you see anything of my other cuff ? 


*SEconp—‘* No, I haven’t seen it.” 


First—‘‘ Oh, upon my word, you've got it on your neck.” 


The throng’d Tairp AVENUE opens wide its door 
Where like young cyclones passing ‘‘L” trains roar; 
While one-week ‘* combinations” housed within 


Strive to keep up a counteracting din 


The Miracle—I mean the MADISON SQUARE, 
Does native drama with such taste and care 
That schoolgirl pieces, written just for fun, 
Escape contempt, and have a six-months’ run. 


GRAND OrpERA House, Eighth Avenue’s marble 
pride, 

At wholesale rates amuses the West Side; 

And Harry MINER’s calls its crowds to see 

The so-called spice of life—variety. 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET house lies in the 


lurch. 


The 


\ failure both as theatre and church. 
It seems that no attraction can amuse 
An audience that thinks itself in pews. 


On Fourteenth Street, the ‘‘ fakirs’”’ promenade, 
The Unrton SQuARE succeeds with good and bad. 
At CoLvILLE’s, everything—save risk—is run, 
And Tony Pastor's pleases with a pun. 


ACADEMY! where the muses nine resort, 
Still shall the war-scarred Colonel hold thy fort, 
And playful Patti back in triumph bring 


The operas of our ancestors to sing 


On Broadway beams a bright particular Svar 
Which astronomic agents watch afar; 
Modjeska, Irving, Barrett, Booth, McCullough, 
Shoot past, and guide the nebulw that follow. 


Tune-catc!.:ing crowds at HARRIGAN AND HARtT’s 
Still watch the Mulligans go through their parts; 
And NiBLo’s, of spectacular renown, 

Is never ‘‘ left,” save being left down-town. 


The PrEor.e’s tries to justify its name, 
And deals in melodrama never tame. 
The East Side aristocracy it moves, 
While the Olympian gallery approves. 


The THaia, to the German heart so dear, 
With sauer-kraut odors in its atmosphere, 
Fills the tradition-haunted Bowery’s stand 
With operas and plays of Faderland. 


The shows the Bowery boy expends his fund on 
Are the GRAND CENTRAL, NATIONAL, and LONDON. 
He sees clog-dancing not to be despised, 
Hears songs, and penny-dreadfuls dramatized. 

x aa * * 7 
Playhouses these for all moods, grave or gay, 
To waken thought, or charm an hour away. 
Like mirrors, they reflect both best and worst, 
And show the world what that world shows them 


first. HENRY TYRRELI 





Would Let Her Starve. 

YounG Silmons, who came to Arkansaw 
on a visit some time ago, fell in love with old 
Nat. Guble’s daughter. When Silmons 
asked for the girl, the old man said; 

‘* Where air yer frum, young feller?’ 

**T live, when at home, on the Gulf coast.” 

‘*Reckin yer have a good deal o’ high 
water down thar.” 

“Oh, ne,” 

‘** Don’t the Mississippi river run inter the 
Gulf?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘An’ do yer mean ter say that all this 
water goin’ outen the Arkansaw an’ down 
the Mississippi inter the Gulf don’t make 
high water?” 

‘The Gulf is always the same, no matter 
how much water runs into it.” 

** Wall, young man, I reckin yer’d better 
go. Anybody that ain’t got no mo’ sense 
than yer have, would let a wife starve ter 
death.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 


A LITTLE French boy awakened his mother 
early the other morning, to ask her what God 
is, and whether he had eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth. 

‘“My child,” replied the mother, half 
asleep, ‘‘ God is everything, the heavens, the 
infinite—everything you can’t understand.” 

‘“‘Then,” said the child, ‘‘God must be an 
American, for there are some little American 
boys at school, and I can’t understand them 
at all!”—French Fun. 
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OFFENBACH au naturel has long been a fa- 
vorite dish with the lovers of light music and 
lighter plots, but Offenbach diluted with Far- 
nie is altogether too thin and unsubstantial 


to furnish an evening’s amusement to any 
audience outside of a lunatic asylum. For 
colossal stupidity and incompetency, Mr. 


Farnie probably stands at the head of con- 
temporary librettists, and the ingenuity with 
which he tortures any semblance of interest 
out of the work of the unhappy Frenchman 
who may fall into his hands, was never more 
strikingly illustrated than in **La Vie,” the 
latest production at the Bijou. THe June 
is willing to concede to the author of the 
original libretto an intention to tell some 
kind of a story. .Even in Farnie’s version 
we perceive the ghost of an idea hovering 
over the chaos of antediluvian puns and 
lame rhymes, but the author has totally 
failed to grasp it. ‘* La Vie” deals with the 
fortunes of an Austrian Baron, whom we 
find in the first act deposited by one of the 
tidal trains at the Charing Cross Terminus, 
in London. Who this Baron may be, and 
why he is there, no one explains. A dude 
of infinite resources, personated by Mr. 
Nick Long, is in love with the Baron’s 
daughter, whom he has never seen. The 
Baron’s daughter is also in love with Mr. 
Nick Long, whom she has never seen, a cir- 
cumstance that may go far to account for 
her infatuation. The loves of these inter- 
esting creatures appear to have crossed each 
other in the void of Mr. Farnie’s mind, and 
settled on the chosen object for no particu- 
lar reason that the librettist is at pains to 
advance. 
without previous acquaintance is one of the 
prerequisites for the existence of the compli- 
cations which subsequently develop into a 
variety show several degrees worse than 
Tony Pastor has ever ventured to offer his 


patrons. By way of ingratiating himself 
with his inamorata, Mr. Long disguises 


himself asa tout for the Langham Hotel, 
and causes the singularly unprepossessing 
Jacques Kruger to be presented te the lady 
as his own dapper self. It now becomes 
apparent that the fair Austrian’s affections 
are centered upon no individual in particu- 
lar, but are at the disposal of any one bear- 
ing the name of Splinterbarre (Nick Long). 
It appears that Splinterbarre has at some 
time or another distinguished himself in an 
encounter with a wild boar—a feat which is 
accomplished nightly by any one who sits 
out ‘* La Vie,” for a wilder bore than this 
precious production it would be difficult to 
imagine. Anyhow, Nick Long, who, it 
appears, is a dude of no common order, 
brings the Baron and his daughter to his 
own house, leading them to believe that it 
is the Langham, and introduces them to 
Messrs. Miles and Barton’s ballet, who are 
supposed to represent the guests of the 
hotel. What is the object of this mas- 
querade? Mr. Farnie probably knows, if 
he knows anything. The first act closes 











THE JUDGE. 


with a chorus of wheelbarrows, the second 
with a chorus of brooms, and the piece itself 
with a chorus of sticks. And such is life, 
as it appears to Mr. Farnie. 
Now for the bright spots. The brightest 
Mr. Mansfield’s performance of the 
Baron. He makes a character of the jolly, 
amorous, gullible, fussy old German, which 
the author wholly failed to do. His make- 
up is funny, his accent is perfection, and 
his performance throughout is amusing and 
satisfactory. The Baron of the text is a 
mere lay figure for Mr. Farnie to hang his 
platitudes on. ‘The Baron makes the figure 
live and move, and excite genuine laughter, 
where one at best could only have looked 
for genuine ridicule. Miss Rice viva- 
cious, and sings and dances with an abandon 
which is quite enjoyable. Miss Davis has 
a good contralto, and knows how to use it. 
The music is not very abundant, for a piece 
of this calibre, and it is not generally par- 
ticularly taking. ‘THE JUDGE recalls only 


is 


Is 


one distinctively Offenbachian number in 
the whole score. ‘The piece is handsomely 
mounted, elaborately costumed, and well 
acted in spots. The entire affair may be 


set down as one of those imported pieces 
which make the disinterested spectator pause 
and ponder as to whether managers really 
read such before spending several 
thousand dollars on them, or whether, as- 
suming that they really have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging what manner of rubbish 


pi ces 


| they are asking the public to patronize, 


That each should love the other | 





they (the managers) ought not to be muz- 
zled before the hot weather makes them 
dangerous. 
If, 
as the poet tells us, ‘In every life some 
rain must fall, some days must be dark and 
dreary,” ‘‘ La Vie” may be marked on the 
theatrical barometer as one of those lives 
which are ‘‘ very wet.” 

** Confusion,” pug-dog, baby, etc., have 
returned together to the Fifth Avenue. If 
Stetson were not a very rich man, he would 
probably be sorry that he ever took it awiy 
from there ; if he were not a very obstinate 
man, he would probably own as much. 





An Original Love Story. 


He struggled to kiss her. She struggled the same 
To prevent him, so bold and undaunted; 

But, as smitten by lightning, he heard her exclaim: 

‘‘ Avaunt sir!” And off he avaunted. 


But when he returned, with a wild, fiendish laugh, 
Showing clearly that he was affronted, 

And threatened by main force to carry her off, 
She cried: ‘‘ Don’t!” and the poor fellow donted. 


When he meck!y approached, and got down at her 
feet, 
Praying loud, as before he had ranted, 
That she would forgive him, and try to be sweet, 
And said, ‘‘Can’t you?”’—the dear girl recanted. 


Then softly he whispered: ‘‘ How could you do so? 
I certainly thought I was jilted; 

But come thou with me, to the parson we'll go. 
Say—wilt thou, my dear?” and she wilted. 


Then gaily he took her to see her new home— 
A cabin by no means enchanted. 
‘*See! Here we can live with no longing to roam,” 
He said: ‘‘Shan’t we my dear?”’ So they shan- 
tied! —Syracuse Herald. 





THERE is a woman in Detroit who has not 
allowed herself to be seen by men for twenty 


years. We guess it will be perfectly safe for 
her to come ‘out now. — Burlington Free 
Press. 


** La Vie” is destined to a short | 
| life, and not a particularly merry one. 


APRIL FOOL. 


rHE NATURAL ORDER OF THINGS REVERSED 





rith cotton in 

















| “ Look at the black-birds,” says he, and as luck would 





| have it, a flock of birds at that moment did appear 
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At noon Mr. Brown said he thought he saw a pocket- 
book lying on the side-walk; Mrs. Brown rushes ont, 
and, picking it up, finds a $20 bill in its lining 
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** Revenge is sweet,” murmurs Brown, as he made 
her think an iceberg had struck her, by putting hia feet 
to her back. 





A YOUNG man to despair has been goaded. 
By a pistol he thought was not loaded. 
At his girl he took aim, | 
Just to hear her exclaim, 
And she’s gone where no guns are exploded 























The Pie Winners. 


"l'WAS morning at Harcourt Manor, and 
Cecil Harcourt was sitting up in bed, alter- 
nately cutting | 
tail. 

The room was in that delightful disorder 
which betokens the trut and 
evidence that Cecil, with the 
ance of his friends, had 
manufacturing a night. 

A table in the centre of 
strewn with cards, and 


is corns and sipping a cock- 


tocrat, 
valuable 
been 


aris { gave 
assist- 
engaged in 
the room was 
near one seat might 
have been seen four aces and a king—which 
seems to have been the cause of the disorder 
in the room. 
The aristo 
alogy as far 
campaign, but 


ratic Cecil dated his gene- 
the last presidential 

before that his 

were somewhat obscure. 


He inherited 


been a polit 


back as 
antecedents 
father, who had 
mill, whieh 
furnished employment for all his tenantry 
and creditors. , 


from his 


ical boss, a large 


There had been flying around certain ru- 
mors that the tenantry 
strike; but nothing as yet had occurred. 

On this particular morning when we dis- 
covered Cecil, the sun shone as brightly as 
it usually does in novels and the birds sang 
their merry lay, and in fact everything and 


everybody went about their business in that 


were organizing a 


pleasant, systematic way only seen between 
yellow covers. 

Suddenly a knock at 
Cecil, and as he utters ** 
towel around himself. 

"T'was only his valet. Alphonse, but the 
look on his Milesian features (which would 
have stopped an electric current) told Cecil 
more plainly than words that something of 
un unusual nature had occurred. So he 
says, ‘‘ What’s the matter; has that 
founded Smith come to have his chips 
cashed already, or is it the sheriff? ‘Tell me 
the worst.” 

““No, my master; tis Neville, the 
man, wants to see you in the hall. | 
the men have struck!!!” 

Cecil’s haughty countenance assumed an 
expression as if he had drawn a heart instead 
of a diamond, and, setting his teeth 
closely, hissed: ** I°ll settle him!” 

Having hastily donned a paper collar, he 
proceeds down stairs to the great ancestral 
hall, hung around with pictures of Maud S. 
and Sarah Bernhardt, And finds John Nevill 
with a dozen determined-looking men, 


aroused 
wraps a 


door 


the 


come in,” 


con- 


fi yre- 
think 


more 


““Now, my man,” said Ceeil to Neville, 
‘‘ what’s the trouble?” 
‘‘Well, sir; we’re sick and tired of this 


monotonous way of living, and we want some 
change!’ 

“Ah! you want some change, eh? Prob- 
ably want me to close the mill up at 2 in the 
afternoon, so that you can go to matinees, 
eh?” 

Neville’s eyes assumed a more threaten- 
ing expression. as he answered, “‘ No, sir; 
nothing of that kind; in fact, sir, what we 
want—is pie!!!” 

Cecil grew deadly pale, and his legs trem- 
bled under him. ‘The exorbitant nature of 
this demand completely staggered him. 

Finally recovering himself, he thus ad- 
dressed the men: 

‘Men! for years I have striven to do what 
is right for you, and have tried to make 
things as comfortable for you as men in your 
position could desire. I have opened ‘beer 


gardens for your amusement, and faro banks 
for your earnings; 
you want? 


** Never 


now, what more could 
You evidently want the earth. 
before has any one menaced me, 








THE JUDGE. 
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THE DECORATIVE AGE. 


P “ae —_ 
e And with wour eXQUsile taste. and wit 


such a quantity of material, 
1 7 


’ ° » ay 9 
I’m sure us 70 wonder your house looks SO beautiful. 


and I will not admit any man to assume a 
threatening attitude towards me except my 
tailor. 

‘“*Your demand for pie exceeds, in mag- 
nitude, the Republican majority, and shows 
that the American characteristic of ‘ going 
the whole hog or none,’ is firmly developed 
in you. 

** However. I will again comply with your 
demand, and see how long you will remain 
satisfied, and in place of bread being served 
out to vou it will be pie. Now go! 4 

T'rue to his word (for the Harcourts never 
broke their word except after election time), 
Cecil ordered pi to be civen out to the men 

machine-made pumpkin pie. Nothing was 
said for some time. 

The doctor of the village, who had always 
been a poor devil, astonished the natives by 
driving around in a pony phaeton; and the 
drug store sported the unwonted luxury of 
a soda fountain. The undertaker said noth- 
ing, but smiled complacently. 

What was the cause of this sudden change? 
Alas! alas! 

A month later we again find Cecil in his 
boudoir—this time, changing his socks. 

There is a peculiar smile on his counte- 
nance, and a four-flush air about him, as if 
he expected something. 

At last it came—again a knock at the 
door, and the same Alphonse comes in, smil- 
ing sweetly. 

‘¢ Your honor, Neville is down stairs and 
wants to see you.” 

Again Cecil descends the ancestral hall 
with a more bouyant step, and what a sight 
meets his eye! 

Poor Neville—a wreck of his former self— 
the sunken eye, the hollow cheek. It is! it 
is indeed, dyspepsia!!! 

‘« What is it now, my man?” said Cecil. 

Neville bowed down, and voice-hushed 
murmured, ‘*‘For heaven’s sake, sir, make 
the crust a little lighter; we are dying of 
dyspepsia! ” 





WiLMINGTON has a paper called very 


Evening. What about Saturday Matinee ? 





Our Domestic Pets. 


Sucu a family as I have got into!—There 
are some people in it, ] believe, but who or 
what they are, I need not mention here. In- 
deed, I scarcely realize myself that I dwell 
among my fellow men. Man, the 
work of creation, is in this household of no 
account, comparatively speaking. There 1s 
a guinea pig, on whom the best affections of 
the family are centred. ‘There are a pair of 
Marmoset monkeys, three parrots and a par- 
roquet, a few score of canaries, and a few 
flying squirrels, some piebald rats and long- 
haired rabbits. All this don’t include the 
finches, bulfinches, and lap dogs. What 
business man coming 


noble ST 








has a like Barnum og 
here anyway? Get me a few torches and I'l] 
warrant we'll turn out just as good a 

sion out of this house alone; but I tell you, 
it’s a mighty plaguy kind of establishment 
torun. One guinea pig broke its leg, and 
one of the pugs got an attack of asthma yes- 
terday. And then a finch died of pneu- 
monia, and, after the autopsy, had to be 


} 


solemnly consigned tothe waste barrel 


roces- 


ashes 
toashes. ‘The parrots talk themselves hoarse 
most days, but ** Ayer’s Pectoral ”’ gel erally 
relieves that. As to the parroquets but 
bless me, I could go on for a month and not 
tell you half. Soup very vood last night: 
learned afterwards that a pair of the piebald 
rats had got in by accident, and been boiled 
down. 

Mrs. Canary is nesting now, so she is the 
quietest thing in the establishment, but the 
marmoset monkeys are having a good time 
among my bills and papers. As long as they 
only tatter up the bills they are welcome. 
One of the tamest of the parroquets loves to 
light on my head and scrape about there. | 
wonder what it expects to find; it is friend- 
ly, but very unpleasant. All the pets were 
photographed in a group the other day, but 
it did not turn out well, as none of them 
stood still, except the dormice and the tor- 
toises—I believe | forgot to mention them 
before—-but they photographed really excel- 
lently well. I will forward the picture with 








this little article. Bless my heart, I have 
just sat down on a flying squirrel that was in 
my coat pocket! What shall I do? Poor 
little beast, it will never fly again, and I, 
what shall I do to face the afflicted family? 
I must make out a case of circumstantial 
evidence against the cat. Squirrel expiring 
in my arms, cat rushing out of the room ; 
yes, that will do, only I must not say I saw 
the cat doing it, for that would be telling 
a lie, and would be setting a bad example 
to my, my, my children—yes, that is it. I 
forgot which of the little animals wife says 
[ must not set a bad example to, but I have 
It now. 
* * * 


There, I have done it, and if you had seen 
them all with brooms and pokers go for the 
eat, you would not blame me for not telling. 
Moral.—lf your family affects pets, or even 
if it don’t, never, never leave yourself 
without a cat. It kills the rats and mice; it 
has nine lives, and is very useful—well, in 
other ways. 


Cullud Man’s ‘* Corn’’-er. 


BY ‘‘OLD HICKORY.” 


** Better go fru de swamp to see yer gal 
dan to go ’cross de feels and get cotched by 
de dorg.” ; 

**Doan stan’ under your nabor’s winder 
at midnite and ‘sing ’—for de nervus sys- 
tem ob de race am ginerally ‘ceded not 
strong.” 

‘* Neber smite your fellow-crechewer on 
de mouf; if he smotes ver, de best way for 
yer to do am to ambulate. “Member one 
thing: if yer wood sabe yerself in eny per- 
tickler, run like a sheard lamb.” 

**Doan stay way from de church on de 
‘Lor’s Day’ ’cause som’body said dar ware 
fishun in de crik. If yer hear dees 
rimarks, go ’way from the ‘riginater, ‘cause 
de temtashun mite be too pourrful fer yer 
good resolushuns.” 

‘*Lub your nabor.” If it am impossible 
to lub him, den lub yerself; den Spoke- 
speere’s old saying, ‘‘ Lub’s Labor Lost,” 
will hab to be strung on an nudder key.” 

**Doan steal your nabor’s chickens; for 
de man who will steal his nabor’s chickens 
am liable to steal his wheelbarrer likewise, 
for to cart de chickens away in. Dis joak 
am limitid; if yer boun’ for to to take de 
chickens, labe him his wheelbarrer for ‘ con- 
shins’ sake.’ ” 

** Neber carry arayzor; ’cause it must be 
taken into de mind dat a rayzor am keener 
an’ sharper dan de biggest ‘ banko steerer’ 
in de lan’, an’ ginerally am more ’fectual.” 

**Doan’ sen’ yer chillen in yer nabor’s 
watermillion pach for ter git ’taters. "Cause 
when a cullud pusson am sent into a water- 
million pach for ter test der in’vidual ’ones- 
ty, yer mote as well fro him in de riber, wid 
his han’s an’ feet tide, an’ *speck him to 
keep his presence ob mine.” 

“‘If yer eber steal yer nabor’s hoe, doan 
ax him for de loan ob it de nex’ day. It am 
axing ob him what he can’t gib, an’ dis am 
not logical.” 


good 


Fame. 


FLATTERED by all, his friendship sought, 
With wealth and a famous name; 

In the sweet pride of his heart, he thought 
He would have undying fame. 


Proudly he nursed the thought; at last 
He died, and the funeral o’er, 
A little month had barely passed, 


And his name was heard no more. 
OWEN JONES. 


you please take this man away? 


THE JUDGE. 


How Artemus Ward Once Lectured. 


THERE are yet living in Pottsville, Pa., 


several gentlemen who never hear the name | 


of Artemus Ward without asmiling recollec- 
tion of a pleasant night spent with that droll 
genius. In the winter of one of the earlier 
years of the war, Artemus Ward was adver- 
tised to deliver his famous lecture on the 
Mormons in the town hall at Pottsville. 
Much curiosity was excited by the announce- 
ment of his coming, and there was every 
reason to expect that the hall would be 
crowded on the evening of the lecture. But 
one of the fiercest snow storms that ever 
visited the town raged without intermission 
all day, and the night was wildly stormy 
when the lecturer was driven to the hall. 


He found waiting for him only five men, | 


who defied the storm. Advancing to the 


stage, and beckoning with the finger as if to | 


a single individual, Artemus said, in an or- 
dinary conversational tone: ‘‘ Come 
closer.” 
the audience of five compromised with their 
embarrassment by doing nothing. Artemus 
changed his tone to that of one who wishes 
to coax, and-said: 

‘** Please come up closer and be sociable; 
I want to speak to you about a little matter 
I have thought of.” 

Having succeeded in getting his audience 
to move up near to the stage, the humorist 
said: 

‘*T move that we do not have any lecture 
here this evening, and I propose instead that 
we adjourn to the restuurant beneath and 
have a good time.” 

He then put the motion, voted on it him- 
self and declared it carried, and, to give no 
opportunity for an appeal to the chair, at 
once led the way to the restaurant. There 
he introduced himself to his intended audi- 
tors, and spent several hours in their com- 
pany, richly compensating them for disap- 
pointment in the matter of the lecture by 
the wit and humor of the stories and anec- 
dotes without number that he told. And 
that is how Artemus Ward lectured in Potts- 
ville. 

A DAY or two ago one of the self-sacri- 
ficing gentlemen who have given up their 
lives to the cause of temperance met a little 
girl emerging from an alley in one of the 
densely populated quarters of the town, ‘and 
trying to hide a cracked pitcher with her thin 
shawl. 

** Ah, my child,” said the philanthropist, 
in a fat and comfortable voice, ‘‘ don’t you 
know it’s all wrong?” 

** Yes sir,” whispered the child, looking 
around for a policeman. 

** And your father drinks, I suppose? ” 

‘* Yes sir,” replied the child, grasping 
money more tightly. 

‘* And your mother too?” 

‘* Yes sir.” 

‘*And you are going to buy liquor 
them now, I see. I—” 

‘*No, sir. I’m going for yeast. Won’t 
He wants 
me to open my hand and then he’ll grab the 
money!” And, finding herself free, the 
young one shot up the street like a bullet, 
leaving the philanthropist to make such ex- 
planations as he might to the incredulous 
policeman who held him by the collar.— 
Drake’s Travelers’ Magazine. 


her 


for 


Mrs. CARLISLE has already returned 750 
calls, and yet the croakers keep on howling 
that this congress hasn’t done anything.— 
Boston Post. 


up | 
Not knowing precisely what to do, | 





At the Gate. 
And where were you just now, Mabel? 
Where have you been so long? 
The moon is up, and all the birds 
Have sung their evening song. 
I saw you loitering down the path, 
So lonely and so late, 
Beyond the well and lilac bush, 
And hanging on the gate.” 


‘IT love to hear the birds, mother, 
And see the rising moon; 

And oh! the summer air is sweet 
Jeneath the sky of June. 

My cow is milked, my hens are cooped, 
And washed are cup and plate; 

So I just wandered out awhile 
To hang upon the gate.” 


‘The gate is by the road, Mabel, 
And idle folks go by; 
Nor should a maiden brook the glance 
Of every stranger eye. 
Beside, I thought I saw a cap— 
I’m sure you had a mate; 
So tell me who with you, my child, 
Was hanging on the gate.” 


‘Now, you know just as well, mother, 
"Twas only Harry Gray; 

He spoke such words to me to-night, 
I knew not what to say. 

And, mother, oh, for your dear sake, 
I only bade him wait— 

And might I run and tell him now? 
He’s hanging on the gate.” 


A Fine Wash. 


‘““Mrs. FirzpaTHrick, it’s a foine wash 
ve have out this mornin’! 
*  Thrue for ye, Mrs. Muldoon; an’a foine 
wash it should be, sure, wid the Dinnisons 
all shtrung up on the line, boorders an’ all. 

** An’ do ye wash the Dinnisons now?” 

“‘Tvery wan av thim, so Oi do!” 

‘An’ are they a clane lot, Mrs. 
pathrick? ” 

‘‘Clane is it, Mrs. Muldoon? Ye’d niver 
ask it ef ve’d luk at the knookles an’ the 
wash boord, an’ ef ye’d sherutinize me emo- 
tions whin I’m batin’ the gravel outen the 
duds av the young haythen, it’d moind ye av 
the toime yer Paddy was breakin’ shtone in 
the pinitinshery, so it wud!” 


, 


Fitz- 


‘* ARE you as happy now as you were be- 
fore you married?” asked Mrs. Yeast of 
young Mrs. Crimsonbeak. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” replied the lady; ‘‘ and 
a great deal happier.” 
‘« That’s strange,” 

thropist’s wife. 

‘* Not at allstrange,” came from the young 
married woman. ‘*‘ You see, before I was 
married I used to spend half my time wor- 
rying about what dress I should wear when 
Daniel called.” 

** But don’t you try just as hard to look 
well when your husband returns home at 
night?” interrupted Mrs. Yeast. 

‘* Well, you see, went on the bride of two 
summers, ‘‘ I don’t worry any about it now, 
as I have only one dress to my name.” — Yon- 
kers Gazette. 


suggested the philan- 


Rurat Hospirariry.—‘‘ Do take some 
more of the vegetables, Mr. Blood, for they 
go tothe pigs anyway.” —Harvard Lampoon. 

Care Wit Kitt a Cat.—The care must 
be exercised in taking aim. It is extremely 
difficult, however, to hit one inthe dark with 
a bottle.—New Orleans Picayune. 














Tennyson Takes His Seat. 
Jaron Alfred, Prince of Bards, 
You seek to strengthen your renown 
By sitting in the House of Lords, 
And wearing an embroidered gown. 
You now refuse to court the muse, 
And with high dignity disport; 
You heave a sigh and play the deuce 
While aiming to amuse the court. 


Lord of Lyric, King of Verse, 
We know you’re proud of your new name; 
Your pride could never be much worse 
Than if you had the bulge on fame. 
Why do you frown upon the gown 
Of poesy, with all its charms? 
A simple poet’s laurel crown 
Is worth unnumbered coats-of-arms. 


O, monarch of the Muse, you’re strong, 
Yet have a weakness for the towers 
And titles that to ‘‘ nobs” belong; 
They’re more to you than sylvan bowers. 
With brilliant fame and piles of * rocks,” 
And promise of poetic bliss, 
With old age silvering your locks, 
"Tis strange you play a prank like this. 


Alfred, Alfred, Laureate, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no singers at your gate, 
Nor inharmonious brass bands? 
Ah, teach the amateur to toot, 
Or show some rhymester how to grind 
Go teach the young idea to shoot, 
And keep your title in your mind! 
Norristown Herald. 


‘* TWeReE’s what I call an infernal outrage, 
sah,” exclaimed Col. Bangs, looking up from 
his paper, as he rode, down Austin avenue 
in the cars the other morning. 

‘* What’s that?” asked Dr. Samson. 

““Why, I see by a dispatch from Washing- 
ton that the navy department has authorized 
the West Point Foundry Association to turn 
out two steel rifle cannon for the new cruisers. 
What do you think of that, sah?” 

‘* Well, my dear colonel, what of it?’ 

‘*What of it? Why, I should say that 
there’s lots of it; too much of it, sah! I tell 
you, sah, it’s enough to bring the blush of 
shame toevery honest American cheek, sah!” 

‘*Why, what’s wrong about it?” 

‘*What’s wrong, sah? I’m surprised at 
you, sah. 
order to get a navy, being compelled to steal 
its cannon.” 

“* Does it say that? 

‘* Why, certainly, sah! It says the depart- 
ment has authorized the West Point Foundry 
Company to turn out to steal rifled cannon 
for the new cruisers. I tell you, sah, it’s an 
outrage and a disgrace. At least, if they are 
going into that kind of business, they might 
have given the contract to some one who had 
experience of the kind in the late wah, sah.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


. 





The Latest Sullivan News. 
‘*Hew.o, Bill,” said a tough to his pal, 
‘‘hear about Sullivan?” 
** Which un, the slugger?” 
‘¢ Yes.” 
“What 


about him?” 


** Met his match in Californy.” 

sé No.” 

Yeu.” 

** What did he do?” 

‘* Lit his cigar with it, of course.” 

Drinks 
Traveler. 


for the first tough. — Merchant 


THE JUDGE. 


Topnoody. 


Mr. Topnoopy was quite hilarious when | 


he came home, ‘Tuesday evening, and going | 


into the kitchen 
wife, and said: 

‘*My dear, it had not occurred to me be- 
fore, but why is this week like our umbrella?” 

“*T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

‘*Ha, ha, my dear, because it is Lent!” 

‘You don’t mean to say, T’opnoody, that 
you’ve gone and lent that umbrella again, 
do you?” she snapped out, regardless of that 
venerable conundrum her husband had 
launched at her. 

** Don’t fly up that way, my dear; it’s only 
a joke. Besides, in the Lenten season you 
should forego your usual pleasure, and not 
be quite so high tempered.” 


he smiled gaily at his 


‘* Don’t talk to me, Topnoody, about tem- | 


per. I haven’t half as much 
have.” 

‘* Of course not, love. 
ing your temper to me so long, that I some- 
times think the supply ought to be nearly 
exhausted.” 


‘“There you go again, Topnoody! 


got as 


you 


You 


are always finding fault and trying to make 


an : sg 
Ihe idea of the government, in | 








me unhappy.” 

‘* Forgive me, my dear. But really, now, 
don’t you think it right to recognize this 
season, set apart for the rest of the soul from 
the temptations. desires, and frivolities of 
the world? Don’t you think that Lent 
the Sunday of the year, and that we should 
observe it accordingly?” 

“*Certainly Ido. You didn’t take me for 
a Chicago woman, did you? I’ve got just as 
much religious sentiment as you have, and 
if you will swear off on beer and cigars, until 
Easter, [ll agree to give up the strongest 
link that binds me to the Old Nick, and for 
a season try to be a Christian.” 

‘It’s a bargain, but you must tell me what 
you will give up, if 1 give up cigars and 
beer.” 

““ Well, ‘Topnoody, it is my husband. I 
feel sure if I could send him to the country 
for a few weeks, I could be just as good a 
Christian as any woman in town.” 

Topnoody backed out.—Merchant 
eler. 


Trav- 


A WoMAN stood at the front gate watch- 
ing her neighbor’s dog coming down the 
street with a kettle tied his tail. = It 
amused her vastly. 

Presently the owner of the dog scurried 
by in hot pursuit, whereupon the woman 
at the gate laughed a gleeful, unneighborly 
laugh. 

Then a little boy rounded the corner with 
a bright, innocent look upon his face, as who 


to 


Made a Mistake. 


APPEARANCES are often deceitful. 


We 
haven’t time to enter into a lengthy argu- 
ment in proof of the above assertion. The 
man who has kicked an—apparently—empty 
hat, or married an—apparently—even-tem- 


pered woman, needs nothing in the way of 
argument to prove that you cannot always 
tell what’s in a pastebord box by looking ut 
the outside. The truth of the old adage was 
fully exemplified the other day on a Union 
Pacific west bound train. A Denver dude, 
boarded the train at Cheyenne, and, as he 
blew in at the rear door of the smoker, he 
noticed a short, straight-haired, copper-col- 
ored individual sitting near the forward end 
of the car. He wore a nice suit of clothes 
which hung about him as though laid over 
a clotheshorse; a paper collar without a tie 
and a Derby hat—an Indian, unquestionably, 


re ._ | but bothering no one and attending strictly 
You’ve been giv- | 


to his own business. ‘The dude, having 


| lighted his cigarette, eved the youthful Lo 


fora moment, and with a ‘* Guess I’ll talk 
to that redskin and have some fun,” to the 
peanut, he waddled down the aisle. Reach- 


ing the son of the plains he stopped, waved 


| his arms in theair, as though defending him- 


| self against a swarm of bumble bees, and 
shouted: 

“Uh! Heap big Injun! How? Um big 
chief! What tribe? Sioux? Omaha? Paw- 


is | 


nee? Have drink firewater? Warm Injun’s 
blood!” holding out as he extended the invi- 
tation to smile, a half pint bottle of very 
mild sherry. , 

The copper-colored savage gazed at the 
young man with an ill-concealed expression 
of contempt upon his face, and then opened 


| up his mouth and spoke, with good pronun- 


| novels, 


clation: 

**You must have been reading some dime 
sir. [aman Arapahoe; have been 
attending the Indian school at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania; am now en route for my home, on 


the Wind River Reservation, Wyoming. I do 


not drink. 


should say: ‘*l—am—on—an—er-rand— | 
for—my—dear — ma—so— don’t — detain— 
me.” 


He stopped and said to the woman at the 
gate: 

‘What are you laughin’ at?” 

She replied with hilarity: ‘*I?’m laughin’ 


at old Bullrag’s dog with a kettle tied to it’s 


tail.” 

‘It’s awful funny, ain’t it?” 
boy said, as he hurried on. ‘‘ The kettle is 
yourn.” 

Then the woman at the gate suddenly 
stopped laughing.—Phila. Call. 


A Joun Evtor bible, printed in the Indian 


the little 


language, has just been sold in New York | 


for $950. 
a good price for a bible that he can’t read. 
It isn’t always twitting him on his wander- 
ings from the right path.— Boston Transcript. 


Your Gothamite is willing to pay | 


I advise you to dolikewise. Un- 
less you abstain entirely from intoxicating 
liquors, you will destroy wl little brain 
you now have. Good day, sir!”—Larami 
Boomerang. 


lal 


— 
Epiror—‘‘ Well, sir, what can I do for 
you?” 
Stranger—‘‘I want to find a place for my 
boy. He is an accountant, and I hear 


you need a book-keeper.” 

Editor—‘* Yes, I want some one at a smal] 
salary to keep my books, collect bills, and 
look after the safe when I am out.” 

Stranger—‘* He can do all that. 
best book-ke« per in the state. 

Editor—‘* Is he thoroughly reliable? 

Stranger—‘** Well, the fact is, he isa klep- 
tomaniac. He has been in the penitentiary 
a great many times for taking money out of 
safes, but beyond that he is all right, and 
that is why I want to get him a place with 
you, 

Editor—‘‘ With me, eh?” 

Stranger—‘* Yes, where he will be out of 
temptation. °—Philadelphia Call. 


He is the 


** Kiss me as I fall asleep,” is the title of 
anew song. It mght work all right with 
some men, but it would wake us right up.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE Early-Closing Association of New 
YorK smashes the plate-glass windows of dry 
goods stores that do not close early. They 
want more time te improve their minds.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Old Jones’s Philosophy. 
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‘SIT up at n him,” he said, 
‘‘why, I’d even get up in the morning to do 
it.”— Boston Post. 
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“See What Cuticu Does for Me!’ 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled Head, 
Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, Srofu 
lous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, Skin and Sealp, with 
Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTicURA REMEDIES. Absolutely pure 
and safe. Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, #cts.; Cuticura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Beautifier, and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 2 cts., 


and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold by 
druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 
t# Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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THE POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY 
Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., | 


597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Best Quality. Latest Improvements. 
Their compact form and accurate work particularly 
may be earned. [ 2" VIEWS in —¢ x. and made to order. 

CAN NOW GRASP A FORTUNE. 
The Sensitive Mermaid 
Paim of Your Hand ven y i Rn roll and squirm 
1 as placed thereon, Our illustration is « correct 
presente © beaut ul woman, The lower part 
7 061. 6: 63 wi qnamnene 


Travel around the World in your 
Chair. 
adapt them for Home Amusement 
With a FEW DOLLARS’ outlay a comfortable living 
Send for Catalogue ANUEL J. 8. HART, 
a Fifth Avenue, New Y 
AGENTS Outfit worth @10 free. Address 

FE. G. RINEOUT & Co., 10 Barclay st., N. Y. 

THE GREATEST SCIENTIEIC CuURI- 

OSITYEVER INV . P.aceit on the 

around as natural as life. It will not etay on 

} some peo ple’s hand at all, but will roll offas soon 

representation ofthis amusing and instructive 
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7 TEV > eee CURED without oe injury Trusses inflict, by 
J. A. SI MAN’S method. Office, 1 Broadway, New York 


Meriden, Conn. 





His book, with, photographic like ~ sses of bad cases, before and 
after cure, 


mailed for 10 cents 
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‘The coming of leap year 
Rare event. 
delight of lonely bachelors, 
On marriage bent. 
chances of a wedding, 
Come again. 
wanting of a pretty girl, 
To share his den. 
bachelor smiles and waits, 
It looks so easy. 
weeks and months pass by, 
le gets uneasy. 
women fail to ask him, 
He feels curious. 
leap year’s past and gone, 
And he’s furious. 
—Philadelphia Call. 


‘*T have read the 
It’s too personal, ”— 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


‘* No,” said 
Bible all I want 
Philadelphia Call. 

‘* LET us play 


sinner; 
to. 


we was married,” said little 


sertha to tiny Tim, ‘‘and when we get 
tired we'll get divorced.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘* WHEN man lies,” says the Whitehall 
Times, ** the devil laughs.” He must look 


forward anxiously to the fishing season. 
Boston Post. 
An Eastern paper says: ‘‘ They hang 


men on the slightest suspicion out West.” 
But we thought it was on the limb of a tree. 
— Bloomfield Citizen. 

A Sr. Louts girl married a man on fifteen | 
minutes’ acquaintance, because she knew if 
she waited till she knew him better, she’d 
never have him.—Boston Post. 


“No,” exclaimed Bass, ‘‘I don’t care if | 


your friend was the first book canvasser in 
these parts. I don’t want to see him. What 
I want is to see the last one.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


GENERAL 
his law practice, and says he is going to let | 
politics alone. Well, that is only tit for tat. 
Polities is letting him alone with great en- 
thusiasm.— Hawkeye. 

It is said 


that every human being is ac- 


companied through life by a good and a bad 


angel, who strive for mastery over him. 
How lazy some persons’ good angels seem to 


be! Bloomfield (N. J.) Citizen. 


Just because an Indianapolis man gave | 


of 


Jenson’s 


his wife, on the 
their marriage, 


fifteenth anniversary 
copy of Luther 
temperance book, *‘ Fifteen Years in Hell,” 
she wants a divorce. Can’t a man have a 


few privileges ?— Hartford Post. 


BUTLER is devoting himself to | 


| Which bonds are issued and secured by the 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





GoLp is being shipped from this country 
to England in unusual quantities. This | 
looks bad for the time being, but in the | 


so Mary Anderson will 
and then the balance of 


Philadelphia Call. 


course of a year or 
be returning home, 
trade will be restored. 


A SovuTHERN exchange has an item of 
local news which runs: ** Mrs. Simmons, 
while cutting her corn with a sickle in the 
field the other day, badly cut her foot.’ 
The natural inquiry is, where was ‘* Old 
Persimmons,”’ that he did not lend her his 
razor ?—Detroit Free Press. 

Ir is estimated that in the city of New 


York there is a grog-shop to every hun- 
dred and seventy-five inhabitants. And 
yet, according to reports, there is as much 


suffering in that city as in any other in 
the Union. It must be that too many of 
the grog-shops won’t trust.— Norristown 


Tlerald. 





WITH 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE HUNGARIAN 


GOVERNMENT BOND 


Government, and 
are redeemec 


THREE TIMES ANNUALLY, 


Until each and every bond is redeemed with a large: or smaller 
premium. Every bond must be redeemed with 
a Premium as there are NO BLANKS 
The larger Premiums drawn at these Redemptions are 


1 Premium of 150,000 Florins. 
1 ** 120,000 

1 “ sis 100;000 = 

| - _ 15,000 ss 

1 = = 12,000 - 

1 - she 10,000 abs 

3 Premiums of 5000fl. 15,000 
12 . ‘* 1000 fl. 12,000 ens 


* 500f1. 27,000 
And bonds not drawing one of the above Premiums must be 
redeemed with a Premium <4 not less than 
144 FLORIN 
The next redemption takes x lace on the 


15TH OF APRIL, 1884, 
And every Bond bought of us on or before the 15th of April is 
entitled to the whole Premium that may 
be drawn thereon on that date 
Out-of-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, and enclosing 
| $5, willsecure one of these Bonds for the next redemption 
For orders, circulars or any other information, address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Fulton st.,cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 


SSTABLISHED IN 1874. 
N. B.—In writing, please say that you saw this in THE Jup@r. 
t@ The above Government Bonds are not to be compared 
with any Lottery whatsoever, and do not conflict with any of the 
laws of the United States 
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WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED PARTS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY ENLARGED, DEVELOPED & STRENGTH- 
ENED,” etc., is an interesting advertisement long run in our 
paper. In reply toinquiries we will say that there is no evi 
dence of humbug about this. On the contrary, the advertisers 
are very highly endorsed. Interested persons may get sealed 
circulars giving all particulars, by addressing ERIE MEDICAL 
Co., P. O, Box 513, Buffalo, N. Y. {Toledo Evening Bee, 
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Chicago. 

Twenty years of suffering from 
catarrh and catarrhal headache I 
never found anything to afford 
lasting relief until I tried Ely’s 
Cream Balm I have used two 
bottles and now consider my ca 
tarrh cured 
ed it to several of my friends with 
like good results.—D. T. Higgin 
son, 145 Lake St., Chicago, Il 


I have recommend 


CREAM 
Gives relief at 
the head. Causes healthy secre 
tions. Abates inflammation A 
thorough treatment will cure 
Not a liquid or snuff Applied 
with the finger. 


3ALM causes no pain 


once. Cleanses 


HAY-FEVER 


Send for circular. Mailed for fifty cents 


N.Y 


Sold by druggists. 


ELY BROTHERS, 
above disease: by 
its use oe 

f cases of the worst kind and of long standing have been cured.! 
so strong 1s my faith in itsefticacy,thatl willsend TWO BOTTL ESERE BE, 
compte? witha VALUABLE TREATIS SE on this disease, to any sufferer. 

Give Express and P. O. address DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 5t., N. ¥- 
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Pa 8 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Rorctey St. NS TY. 


Beautiful Fibrene Handkerchiefs 
WANTED AGENTS $ AND LADIES EVERYWHERE to rel our New 
Fibrene Handke Size 16x20 inches, mace of Finkens In 

ported sa pap rine Six, and equal In appearance tothe 








finest linen, 1 dozen Samples sh 7. err ar py are ith " 
terms) Mailed PaOLLED. ante s. 5m L¢ 1. w than 
ELroant —— ROL bina ar NT FREE all 
Postpaid. Rane COMED KAT 
Bous. onanwees. & CO., "aalNesias HY. 
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LATEST SENSATION IN POLITICAL CIRCLES. 
Elopement of Watterson and Carlisle. 





